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"Take a good loojk at the current csienej^at events\fiappening right now, 
and you see 9 grpat {industry going through transnion/' t 
—Secretary of Agriculture EaH'B^tz 



' Early in 1974, a farn: extension ag^nt in a small rural 
county predicted that 100 farms would fold during the 
year in that county alone. Jn the previous ten years.the 
number of farms in the county had already declined from 
1,525 to 869.^ The prediction proved prophetic. 



Secretary of Agriculture EarlButz'hdS claiihed to be 
"doing my utmost to see that small farmers and family^ . 
.farmer^ have the chance to grow into economic farm ' 
units that will keep up with the times."' uespite Dr. 
Butz's "best" efforts, 23,420 farnris went out of business 
*in 1974.' To those concerned witfi the fate of the family 
farm and the iJiuality of rural life. Dr. Butz replies, "Our 
agricultural polixry has been rooted in the nostalgia of 
the past."< 

In Jiscal 1974, direct government payments to farmers 
totaled $2.5 billion, while the major commodity 
programs—those for 'wheat, cotton, and feed grains— 
totaled $2.3 billion.* These subsidy payments, however. 



are based on farm size, the largpr the farm, the larger 
the payment. Sixty-six percent of all farmers receiving 
payments received $500 or less, yet fewer than one 
percent of the fa'r/ners received 21 percent of all 
payments.* Clearly, these distortions in government 
subsidy payments, a program originally designed to 
assist small farmers, have actually contributed little to 
the survival of the^ma(!Jarmer. 

All farmers are being squeezed by incredible increases 
in the co,st of fuel, fertilizer, and machinery on the one 
hand and declining prices at thfe farm level on the other. 
The 1974 increased costs in fuel and fertilizer alone 
reduced net farm income by 5 bilfion dollars— 
approximately a $2,500 reduction in net incoone per farm.' 
The forecast is for continued high'fuel costs* and a 
continued slide in the price the farmer receives. By*early 
1975, farmers were receiving over 15 percentless for their 
products than in 1974, portending an even larger exodus , 
of small farmers.^ 
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The U.S. Department of Agriculture s persistent but 
erroneous faith in the efficiency of large corporate pro 
^duction units (despite the findings of an earlier USDA 
study conciuding that sipall farms are more efficient) 



has dramatic implications far beyond the continued 
^ 2mise of Amei ica s srnail farms. The seemfngi; innocent 
hypothesis that '"bigness is better'" directly and adversely 
affects not only Americans but people around the world. 

\ * . » ' 



^'Hgd not th6 United States so single-miindediy pursued political and cpmmercial goaJs 
^ with its food supplies^ the world and the iJnited States food situation today 
would belnarkedly better." ■ , \ 
\ —Senate Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs 



Tn the drought-pl^guetJ regfo^ of Africa just south of the 
Sahara, a baby, it& stomach distended bji fiunger and 
malnutrition, waits /or food that will never co.me.Jn the* ^ 
world's forty poorest nations, over 800 million' people live' 
pretariously close to starvation, la India alone, an 
estimated 10-30 million people may, well di'i from * ^ 
starvation unless they receive a massive influx of foudf^ 
aid.' * - ^ 

But the humifn misery of starvatioif and famine is not 
confined to Tanzaniai^r Bangladesh. Throughout 1974^th^ 
evening news gave reports on ever-increasing food prices 
and on America's efderly subsisting on cans of dog food. 
Since 1972, food prices have risen 33 percent— a 12 percent • 



Jncrease m 1974 alone. j^g Departnrxentof Agriculture 
'Is predicting yet another 15 percent ihc/ease in the price 
of food— perhaps 20 percent for 1975.^^ 

Unemploymer^, heaped on top of spfraliria food costs and 
double-digit inflation, \\ making.hunger ^@A3r\ real threat 
for more-and more Americans. Literally millions of people 
who have worke^ll their lives ar-e now sudd^ly 
^participating In the food stamp f)fogram. The most recent 
official estimate is that 17.1 million Americans are using 
food stamps. A sTudy by Gary W. Bickel and Maurice 
MacDonald indicates that at least an additional 20 million 
are eligible to participate in the p(t>gram but are not 
doing so.^2 
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Despite dramatic !ncrea>eb in federal spending on the food 
stamp program— $250 millron in 1969 to 4 bilfion in ':974— 
hungerjn Anr)erica has actually been on the rise. Ronald 
PoH^JC Director of the Food Research and Actjvn Center 
irvJSew York, told the Senate Committee on Nutritlorv 
and Human I^eds, "I ^ould be pleased to tell that 
we have made substar^al progress in the effort to , 
eradicate hunger. . vvT"« ^ tragic truth th«t, ' 
over the pfi^t several yeiirs, wb have m9ved backwards 
in our struggle to end hunger, poverty, and 1 t 
mafnutritbn/'i) n. \ . 

Waiting in the journal of Current Social Lit/e>/ Theodore 
H. Erickson cites several reasons for this basic failure. 

• One-fifth ofthe families In the nation cannot afford 
a minimum di^t ^ . ' 

, « Food prices rose by approximately 70 percent 

between 1960 and 19/3 (and 12 percent n^re in 1974). 

• TheUjrice of traditionally low -cost foods inlrea><^ 
draniatically between March 1970 and Mail^SJA- 

, pork sausage up 68.8 percent, hamburger up 60.3 
pe/cerft, dried beans up 256 perdent, rice up 124 
percent. 

Starvation around the world, millions ut^ing food ^ ^ 
stdiiips? and Americans eating dog and cat food are 
inexorably related lo a government policy deL<:>iun tb 
embark unilaterally on "fre^ trade** for agric^iltural 



13. Ipurml of Current Sociil bsuf^s, op. c(t., p. 21 

14, Sutement of Secretary o/ Agr/culture Butz for bearings on 
'Agriculrure and Consurn^M^otsction Act of 1973 before Senate 

. ARricullurc and Foresiry Committee^ February 20, 1975 



cummo.diii^,.Secretafy of Agriculture Butz is delighted 
tafioini out that farm exporjts have increased from.18 
billiofe dollars in 1972 to qiore than 22 bjJhon dollars in 
t974/* The Russian gram deal signajed tje begirtning of 
this shift ih U.S. agricultural pplicy and nas resulted, 
according to.the Senate Subcommhtee on Investigations, 
in a reduction in United States stockpiles, higher food 
prices at home^^and foot! price inflation aro.und the 
world.^5 • 

For those industrialized, nations ^ble to afford <o pay the 
U.S. export price, America's "frpe market" policy has • 
meant only higher food pricey. But for developing nations 
and fpf millions of Americar|S,^the policy hgs meant 
^Isafiter. From 1965],to 1972, 80 percent of the world's food 
aki^\(as provided By the JtJnited States. By 1974, we 
provicted only about one-third as much wheat for tood aid 
as we did in 19>i).^^ While the U^.S. failed to commit 
Itself to an increased food aid contribution at the 1974 * 
World Food Conference in Rome, the Ford Administratioh 
announced m early ja nuary 1975 that it would make an 
additional 500 million dollars availajble for the food-for* 
peace program for South Korea, Chi|e, and 6outh 
Vietnam.^^ 

Ciearlyf United States fcfod policy must be directed 
* toward providing every American with a^decent diet. It 
should also embody the desire of every American that the 
hungry around the world be fed. 



15. Report on Nutrition ^nd Food Aviihhthly, op. c'lU p- 6 
M6 Ibid., p. 7 
17. The New York ftmei. lanuary 20, 1975, p. 6 



^'Ifs about time we siopped passing along; the savings in. distribution costs 
to the cigstomen I think we ought to keep some of it for giiirselves/^ 
. . C ' —Anonymous Supermarket Spokesman 



In the summer of 1974, a fedferal court jury in San 
Francisco awarded six cattlemen a $32.7 million' verdict 
against the Gi;eat Atlantic aYifl-PacifIc Tea Comt)any in a 
lawsuit charging th,at retail grocery chains h^^onspired 
to fix the price of beef. Basically tne suit claimed that 
the major chains had conspired t<?buy beef at a low price 
while continuing to charge their retail customers high 
prices. 5imi/&r suits are pending in Nel^raska, Texas^ and 
lowa.^* 1 • • * 
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Aithot|gh farm prices declined during 1974, prices paid 
by consumers at the supermarket x:ontinued to climb. 
While farmers were receiving 27 per<^ijnt less fo( their 
cattle in Avigust 1974 than a year earlier, tlj^retail price * 
of meat rose 11.9 pertfent. While wheat prices declined ^5 
percent during the same pertfid, the price of bread w^nt^» 
up 35 percent.^' For all of 19^4, tjje difference between * 



farm prices and retail prices increased by more than 21 



^ercent.2o 



U is not the fartriily farmer who is waxing fat at the 
expense of the consumer. Far (rem it. Dpspite a continued 
spiral in food prices, Ihe farmer received less tb^ 41 ^ 
cent^Cevery food dollar spent by consumers in 1974— 
do*vh*rom 46 cents in 1973.2^Since lf)72, fh^ family 
farmer's costs have increased by 122 percent, while ^ 
the prices actually paid to the farmer'for farm pr6du^ts 
ha^e mcrea&pd by onlyilO percent.^^ * i 

k . ■ 

l^i^ pre-economic-bummit conference in September, 
Professor Williard Mueller of the Urflversily o^Wisconsm, 
fomier Director of the Federal Tra$te Commissij&n's Bureau 
of Economic>» stated, "'During xhf first half ^ 1974, three 
out of four of the largest grocery product frrms had gre<^ter 
profits ihan during the same period last year. Between 



m Wi^m^lon Posu March 9, 1975, p. B-3 
i9. Report on NulriUon, op. cit., p. 11 




20» ibid. p. 11 

21. \rhc Firm Index, USDA, January % 1975, p. 15 
2Z J/owma/ of Current SocUl hwes, op, cit.,f). 10 



January ^^July"l9:^4, farm prices dr^opped 10.8,pcrceni 
. and fe&sumer food price;^>8rsej)y 4.4 percent;^^" 

SupertTi^rket officials blamed hrgfier food prices on 
*ieverythihg fromliBeria'n oil to Peruvian inchbvies but 
failed to lYiientFon their o^n increased profits or those of 
.thdnyrjaS of mi^Jdlemen positioned between the 
'farmer^^the consumer. ^ ' 'J , ^ 

Dramatic foocf pVice increases are the ine'vit^t)Ie jfe^uli 
of the practices ahd polides which allow our fo^d ' , 
economy to be dominated by a few large par^kfeters and V'^ 
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"retailers-rthe Safeways, the Giants> the ^4P*s. fhe pricje 
the consumer pays bears fiUle reiaftonsh^p to the price 
(Satcj^to the faicmcr. Ther^is ample evidence th^it mark/et 
concentration— the lack of competition— leads o higher 
food costSt^'Three years ago, a. Federal *Trdde Commission 
staf/ study revealed that thirteen food lines ^lone were 
overprjced ^y $2.1 billion. because of monopoly power. 
This trend haa continued, not abated.^ 

• < ' ' 
Bui thfe Department of Agncultuiedoes not actively pursue 
^nti<omp4titiy& practices in the food industry unless 
' invited to do so" by the Justice Department. 



/^T^ie doctrifie of (tods^^ a^ricitlfuraK^stabltshment isT^igness^ , 
technology;' and mor^rgduVtipn p^^ » ^ 

; —Lauren Soth, Des Moines -Register anc^ribijne 



If market cc^qentra^on leads to higher consi^mer food 
prices agribusiness not only contributes ta increased 
foocfjr^sts blit threatens the existence of^e independent 
farmer 4s welC-* / ' ' ' ^ 

^ . V* : A 



iX Ref3ph on Nu\nUon, op. cit., p.*!*^ 
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Agriculture. is rapidly becoming more concentrate^ an^ 
more noncompe<<ive^ Nearly 25 percent of all American 
food production ij-' vertically irttegrated" through outrlgh^ 
corporate owne^hip or through contracts. Today 95 



24 -Ibid., p. 7 
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percent of processed vegetables and 85 percent of citijus 
fruits, ^Vertically integrated. Thus 'a company like 
T^necoNaotpnly makes fafnn machines, agricultural 
chemicals/and food containei^^'but also plants, harvests, 
and markets food. t ^ 

i^ln most instances, agribusiness achieves vertical \ 
integration through contracts*witlV farmers. It is easier'^nd 
cheaper for corporation tQ rent^aj^rmer thar^ to 
become orie. Under contractual iwgration^ a farmer is 
told what to prodi(,ce, how it is to be proqiuced, and what 
i&tabc paid for it. The terms of the contract obviously 
determtn^the degreeyfo which "the farmer remains 
independent or is reduced towa corporate serf. 
f , , . / - , ' 

The manager 4i the Callfprnia Canning Peach Asspcration 
lold a Houfe subcomfftit'tee that individual farmers are o 
virtually powerjest^ against the large corporations. 
"Contracf t^^ms are usually {^reprinted and tendered to 
the farmer on a take-it-or-leave-a basis. Squeezed Ijy y 
this economic necessity of immediate sale, the farmer ' 
is reduced to a coroparativQly heIples^*e^onomic unit.''^* • 

^Iready 7.6 percent of our latgfe farms contror over 52 
percent of our food and fiber*produc^noi>?* Ralston Punna, 
Plllsbury, Swift, and4 few otJ^er corporations have 97 
percent pf^the broifer industry under contract. A 
Tenneco subsidiary controls 70 percent of the d^te. 



industry, and Del Monte produces approxirnateLy 50 
percent of the canned peaches. - ' " 

It IS official AgricLilture Dep^tment policy, under 
Secretary Butz, to overlook the problems attendant upon 

^unchecked agribusin^ess. Butz admits that agribusiness is 
part of his clienteffe; "Indeed it is, and I make no apolojgy 

•for it^ Th#s been demagogued a great deaL"^ 

Demagogued or not, the fact Is that the bulk of 
agricultural* research l^on which the large corporation^ % 
base their multimillion-do|^lar, multinational inou^try j 
i$ carried on by the U.S. Department\pf Agriculture and^ 
the land-grant college system. During the past thirty 
yejrs, USDA has developed a mass of agriculturSI 
gadgetry for the benefit of agribusiness, including the . 
technology to genetically redfjsign tohiatoes, produce ^ 
cantaloupe that grow on bushes, defuzz peaches, color 
chifkens wi^h chemicais, fatten cattle with drugs^and ^ 
chemically skin catfish. ^ !^ ' 

bespite tfie collapse of Missouri Foods Internationad's plans* 
to build the world's jargest hog factory, theife are still 
attempts by feed ccjfrTpanies and packing hojisfes to 
integrate U.S. hog production. A report called '^'Who Will 
Sit Up Withr The Corporate Sow?"^y the Center for Rural 
Affdiis, in Nebraska, reveals an "amazing mushrooming'' 
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qi corporate hog pi7)tiuclion in that state. "The 39 " 
farrowfng units inventoried in the report alone farrow 
over 22,000 sows . . . , equlvatent to the production of 
1,600'aveTage individual producers,"^' ' 

* Apfjarentjy current U.S. poBcy accepts the • \*' 
industrialization of agriculture as both necessary and* 
good. Iwo A^ticulture Department ecorromftts pieclicf . 
tlj^ft, by 1985, "food products will be just one of many 



• ^ ^ ^ ' " . I ' 

, lines of consumer goods. . . , Agriculture will bp drawn 
into a system thd^wiH govern futuie output ipspon*sfes 
through rigidcontract specifications oi direct participation 
in production under business fules now commo/ily 
employed in jhe comme^rial sector at large*"^^ 

Ciparly this wquld meaii that ine^day of the indfipen <,nt 
^fartner wl^^^nswer^ or\ly to himself would be past, ana (Jie 
bene/its he faf/ngs to the nation would disappear. ^ 



^The problem i^.notcost The probfjsm frankly contempt 
for the workers^ an attitude, that workers are slaves and 
. should be treated as such/' - ' ; ^ 

V- ^ * I —Henry Pelet/LcJilisiana Union Official 
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Food production— dgricultbre-tii the largest single 
sector qf this nation** economy.Jhe irhpact of American 
agriculture is tre(jiendous.Jt employs one out of sevijn 
Americans.^ tvtcffc t]ian 456,000 nonfarm jobs are ) 
direct(y OKindirectly related to the assemblJng/piuceising 
\ . , 

17: W/io W/// S/r Vp W/rh 71(ic Corporare Sow?, Center for Rural 

Affair*, p. 34 • 
28. Report on NutrHion, op. cit., pp. 52-54 [ 



and distiibution oj agriLultural commodities for export 
alone,^ The farming industry realized $27 bfllion in 
q^et income during 1974, but foj thqse hard-working 
people who plant-jcullivate, and-ha^fe^the^country's 
fuod, the result of theif laboii is t6o otlen abjea poverty. 
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30 Address of Secretjify AgrkrulCure ^ulz, Febru;iry S, 19Z4. op. cit. 
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thij^ Department of Agticulture tells us that there were 
.1,'i^8,000 hired'farm'wofkers in 1974.^^ Other estimates 
ra^8<if*'^n^*.rn)llion to 5 million. In facf, no one knows 
pr^'sely how many (arrnwdrkers, there axe, since ea^h 
fe^crjil agency that deals with farmworkers defines a 
fa^T^Worker differently. , * • 

fe^^cf than 25 percent of farmwori^ers are^mployed(full 
tinr»e. The typical American far.mworkei — usually head of a 
/ar^ily,^oorly educated, engaged in^nonmlgratory * *, 
f^^iwork--wOrks in average of only 123 days a year, at 
per day, for an atinual wager of $1,845. 

i , • 

In ^?ssachusetts, a fannworber earns $2.15 an houriji 
\\\<^ crj^berry bogS*1n Louisiana.' a vvorker is paid $230 
'an hour to plant, cultivate, and harvest sugarcane, but he 
Wg^kjonly 1,500 hpurs'a ye^r on the averige, fdr .yearly 
eaf^iings of $3,500. There is nq provision for higher pay, 
for overtime work ih'tSe'busy season, nor for 
Un^niptoyment insurance for the off-season. 

• * » * , 

'ri^<Jequi«3te w^ges arc oul the or^ly inequities visited 
up^tjfiibe Amt.*i*.dn fdimworkei pupulaiion. With oftitri 
^ur ^iieVtdents^ famiwoikers shaie the woist housing m 
ihe ^untf). Ruidl America, with <^Q}y on^-third of the 
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nation's population, ha:> nearly ^60 pjen.ent of the nftiofl : 
substandacd housing^ * 



Thehonprofu Housmg Assistance Couneil reports that one 
rural home m ^ve is substandard, nearly two-thirds of « 
olack-occupied rural housing is substandard; 95 percent 
of all farmworkers' hon\es have no f1us!l toilet and 90 
percept ha^ejjfMiink, tfie average l\ome for migrants 
has two irppms foTan average family of 6.4 peopl6> 

Many oKthe legislative protections' enjoyejJ by mcl^t 
Americaivivorkers sjnce.the I^SO's have been * 
systematically denied to farmworkers. They are excluded 
,from unemployment insurance in all states except Hawaii, 
from^ workmen'* compensation laws^ 29 states, from 
restricfions on child labSrIf T6 state%. The Fair Labor 
Standards Act hasu^ised the.minimum wage for 
farmworkers to $1.80 per hour,.effective m January 1975, 
but only about 35 jiercent of farmworkers are covere'd, , 
and ihqy are specifically Excluded from* overtime , 
nj>6vjl5ions^ 

. It b Ironk that the men, women, and children who barest 
our crops continuelo be und^ -protected, under educated, 
un*der-clothed| and unde"r*fed. These are the pc;op!e who 
produce the food for the best-fed country in the world. 
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An estimated 20l3,OOO migratory fartnwqrhfers were 
employed in U.S. agriculture in 19354. These hard-vvp 
people ,who move northwardeach summer from tr.f^ 
homes in Florid^, Texas, andCalifornia worl<:e<J 
average of 138 d^ys at $16,50 per'day for an average 
annual Income of $2,276.^2 j^q rftigrant farmworker 
• too well the dally tragedies of substandard housijng* . 
economic exploitation/inadequate nutrition, and isoH 

In 1974, health-care conditions for the migrant ^^^^^ 
remained cr!tlcal5According to the Departnnent af H 1 
Education, and Welfare, the migrant health prograrn* 
still reaches less than 10 perce«t of the eligible jpop^^^,^ 
Senator Harrison Williams, a principal sponsor of n^'^J™ 
.health legislation, has documenjeusome existing 
conditions: i • 

• Migrant births occur outside of hospitals at m^^^ 

* times the r^ational average. 

• Infaqt mortality for ^migrants is 25 percent hig^^^ 



32, Hired Firm Labor Forc^^XJSOA, p. 6 



« than the national-average.^ » 

• Mortality rates foli TB and off)^Tnfectiou$ diseases 
asnofig' migrants are.two-ard-a-halntrmes the ^ ' 
national r^le. 

The average An\erican has seven times a^ many 
medical visits per ^ear as the average migrant * 
' farmworker.^' k 

iikew^ise, a study by Community Change^ Inc.-, has found 
tfiai migrants arp fioi covered/ty Medicare or Medicaid 
and generally are excluded ftom any hospitals re. 

Aitempts to provide migrant farmworkers with adequate 
housing were dealt a severe blow wKen jhe Depa^meat 
of labor issued new regulations governing conditions in 
temporary migrant labor camps. The proposed st^dards 
^ no longer -require farm labor housing to be structurally 
sound, 3o not limit the number of beds or occupants irH* 
iny orie ilvtellmg.^do not require \vindows, screens, «^ 

35 H^JinnKion HR 759? t>^forr Hou^Sub(Ofrp\tttf« on Agncultur J 

r,b<,rp..ni 
M tW - p 312 ' 
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or eleUricity, requrr-eoply one toilelpei fifteen empfcyees, 
and do not require that toilets, b^Ing and washirrg " ^ 
facilities, or garbage receptacles oe in the area of, the 
camp." ' ^ , " ^ 

The \Jx is that the department of tabor, which has the 
responsibiiify for enforcing occ^jpalional safety and health 
st^rtdards and minimum wage laws for migrafitvi?brj<ers, 
has failed to do its own joEi Despite two ^eiioU!>acctdents 
in Florida in 1974, in which 86 workers were injured and 
one Killed, iJb^ Department of J^^bor has tailed to enfoice 
standards protecting farmworkers from uriiafe equipment. 
The Department KaSjalso failed to protect far mwockers 
from dangerous pesticide poisoning.* * 

The l^ianpower Adrntnisti^tion admits thai ihe^Q ^re mure 
migrant workers than there is unskilled worf<^ for^them to 
d^. Yet 2,923 aliens were alloweito be irnpoite^j in 1974 
lOs^pick apples m Virginia, \Vest ^rginia, ^ncJ New York 
alone. ' ' ^ ^ ^ 

In testimony before the House Subcommittee or) 
Agricultural Labo^, a Department of labor official 
, responsible for enforcing crew leader registration statutes 
admitted tb^t, of t>>e estimated 5*000 ,cre\v jeeders, only^ 
1.855 had registered and only two crev^ jead^rs had ever 
been prosecuted since the law went into elf^tt m 1963.>* 



The^parent inability of the Departmepuof l-3l>or 
epforwtrngrant worker protections inevitably '^^r,j^ 
exploitation of farmvy6>l^rs. Early in |97-4;. four rpig 
workersJn South Carolfna accused a„crew '^^"^Ij i\\ . 
peonage arid violation of the Fair Labor Standards ^ 
The complaini stated that the migrant work^^ ^^ili 
.^-considerably less than the current minim utti'v^r'age \ 
per hour and were^iyen no s'tatement of ear^ir^g^ 
Deduaibns were taken for food per V^f 
and goods purchased at ttie camp store wfii^" "^^^ 
operated by the crew leader. These workers acto3 
earned less than $15 per w^ek and were tHerefor^ 
perp^etuaily in debt to the trew leader^ who. insisre^ 
pay off the^debt by continuingjo Work for Him 
* • , ^ ( 

It is.estlrnated that agribusiness saves $3 billion a 
»year in labor cosb a2>9 result of low wages^ # k !al 
collective bargaining, and npnenforcemertt of the \ 
protect migrant labor.^* The failure of CfonS^^^' ^K^. 
f new Sugar Act.in 1974 means 'that 15,000 sugar wof*^ 
will lose a pr6pos6d minimum wage of ^^-^ ?^W) 
per hour and continue at the minimum* -r4ate of S » ^ 
per hour. , * ' % i 

The work'of C-esar Chavez.among migrant ^^l^^^l^ 

in California, Arizona>?nd Florida has broUg"' 

to a minimum of $2.50 and an average approarhtng- 



MlAP KiMhl^ Rt^pon, KVgrani letaf»\ct»on Program, 
October 1974, p 3 - 
Q HMrinR% on H.R 7S97. op. ot-. p 95-lOS 
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37. MLAP Monthly Rcf>ort, August 1974. p. 8 V . 

38. Ronald's, Taylor, "Someihing in th6 Wind// isj^tto'* 
•February p. 207 * 



to fiVe'clollaTsper hour Infortunately, the direct if'fluence 
on the lives of the hundreds of thousands of other , 
farmworkers in the nation has been very small, 

At the hejgh_t]^ the enetlgy^crisis in 1974, government 
of/iclals brecame concerned tffat migrants vvouid be unable 
to obtain gasoline for their northern trek. A senior staff 
-economist at the Department of LgbjOr estimated that 



without migrant workers the United Stales \ould lose 
over $500 million in unharvested crops.^^ 

The gove^-nment's response to get the migrants to the 
crops was to publish 110,000 directories, in both English, 
dnd'^pam'sh, of all gasAtations along the migrant stream, 
at m estimated cost or^5,000. The bureaucrats had no 
^plution for the high price of gasoline. / 



"It is not-unrealfstic'lio think that out of the Graham Cebte?s 500 tired acres 
in Anson County a rural renaissance may flcw/^^ ' » 

^ . . Editorial, The Charlotte Ob.server ' ^ ^ 

In spite of the lackluster performance of federal ^ 
programs'ind federat Agencies, the Congre^ continues to 
propose legislative remedies for the-basic^equities In 
American agricOlture/ * 
* / 

A proposal to amend the Clayton Anti-Trust Act to 
'prohibit the grqwth of corporate agriculture is perjding. 
^Hnety' members of Congress have forpned a Congressionaf 
Rural Caucus to Tnpnitor rural pfograms and legislation: 
Senator Richard Clark (D-low^a), Chairmai? of the Senate 



\ 



Subcommittee cr. Rural Qfljvelopment, continues Hte 
ov^-rsight hearings into tffe implementation of the Rural 
Development'Act. 

New legislation enacted in 1974 will increase the minimum 
wage for farmworker* to $2.40 per hour by 1978. 
Congressman William D. Boi^ (D-Mich.), Chairman of the 
House Subcommittee pif Agricultural Labor, has 
introduced legisJatiOn to strengthen the federal protection 
of migrant workers from the abuses of crew leaders. 




39 MLAP Monthly Report, June 1974. p 8 
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Legislation introdu^Led by Congressman Peier Rodinp^ 
(D-M.j,) to protect U.S. farmworkers from the cornpftttion 
of ilNe^dl aliens is still pending. 

While these legislative actio^ns offer some ^aitial 
solutions to the problems of rural America, a more 
cofn'prehensiv^icalpoj^y needs to be developed. Clearly, 
other legislative meastrr€s.9.re still reqiiired. Among these: 

limit subsidy payments to family farmers. * 

• Prohibit farjnning by large-scale nonfarm corporations. 

• Restructure fand grant colleges to /ocus special , 
attention on, the small .farmer. 

• Prohibit corporate and .urban investors from using 
tax.-loss, farming as a tax write-off against nonfarm 
income. ^ 

• Enforce residence requirements^and the 160-acre 
. 'limitation in federal land-reclamation areas. ^ 

Enact federal unemploymerft insurance and 
workmen's compensatioy^ legi/lation for farmworkers. 

• Make the RuVal Development Act a reality tfirbugh 
f^l|^ funding and implementation. • . 

Beyond a heightened sense pf urgency m the Cungiesi, 
there are other positive signs that rural America cari be 
revitalized. The ipasSive outflow of young peoplejd big 



/ 



northern cities |ias ebbed. The rotal.numb^ of people in 
rural communities is growing steadily— up A2 percent in 
1974. The continued growth and prosperity of rural areas 
depends on agriculture— on itsabijity to produce adequate 
a^id'^decent food at a fair price for the farmer, a fair 
wage for the farmworker, and*a reasonable price for the 
consumer. 

Throughout the^untry today, many organizations are 
working for a better rural America. Among them are land- 
reform groups, agriculture-based rural communities, 
farmer and craft co-ops, and a vast array of local 
community organizations. The National Sharecroppers 
Fund works unremittingly to bring about needed , 
legislative and administrative refojpmi. Its educational 
arm, the Rural Advancement Fund, has launched the Frank* 
P.'Crahan) Training Center, near Wadesboro, North 
Carolina, where farmworkers and small farmers, young 
people, anrfjB^tential co-op leaders receive comprehensive 
trairiing in la&ning, marketing, cooperative njanagement, 
andVural vocational skills. . »/ * 

> / 
A rejuvenation ofrural America is es^ntial to the welfare 
of our whole s;ociety. Unless the problems of rural areas 
are solved, the problems of the cities will be Intensified. 
A prosperous rural America wiJI mean a healthier ^ 
economy in the nation and the world. 
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NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS FUND 

• Works for passage of national legfslation to benefit small farmers, 
agricultural workers, and otl]er rural pfeop^e. 

• Maintains constant pressure on government agencies and 
programs to make them more responsive to the needs' of rural 
areas. 

• Supports the efforts o/ farmworkers to organize and works to 
end their exclusion frorn the benefits of social legislation. 




RURAL ADVANCEMENT FUND OF NSF 

• Encourages and supports rural economic 
dev<5lopment through coopjeratives and ' 
otfjer community organizations. 

• Gives compreliensive training in farming 
and marketing, rural vocational skills^ and 
organization ^nd management of 
cooperatives. 

• Conducts educational programs to acquaint 
the public with prbbl^s of rural America 
and their re' itionshlp to urban problems. 

Contributions to RAF are tax^deductible. . 
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